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AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 

Vol. XXIX, 2. Whole No. 114. 

I.— ON THE SOURCE OF BEN JONSON'S SONG, 

'Still to be Neat.' 

Every lover of English poetry is familiar with those famous 
verses of Ben Jonson, — 

Still to be neat, still to be dressed, 

As you were going to a feast ; 

Still to be powdered, still perfumed : 

Lady, it is to be presumed, 

Though art's hid causes are not found, 

All is not sweet, all is not sound. 

Give me a look, give me a face, 

That makes simplicity a grace : 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free : 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me, 

Than all the adulteries of art : 

They strike mine eyes but not my heart. 

This song is sung by Clerimont's page in Epicoene, or the Silent 
Woman (Act I, Scene 1), which may have been published as 
early as 1609. 1 Since that time it has made its appearance in 
numerous English anthologies and more than once has received 
the compliment of imitation. Herrick, for example, as Gifford 
tells us in his note, — "has founded two or three little poems on it 



;♦« 



1 The earliest text extant is in the Folio of i6t6. For an account of the 
various editions see Aurelia Henry, ' Epicoene, or the Silent Woman, etc '. 
(Yale Studies in English, XXXI), N. Y., Holt, 1906, Introd., p. 9 ft 

2 This phrase of Gifford's has been repeated several times since he first 
wrote it, but an examination of Herrick's poems shows that the only one in 
any sense founded upon Jonson's lyric is the " Delight in Disorder", which is 

10 
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of more than usual sweetness : and, what the reader will be less 
prepared to hear, Flecknoe, the mythological father of Shadwell, 
has caught a gleam of common sense and poetry from it. The 
following is the conclusion of his 'Address to the Dutchess of 
Richmond': 

' Poor beauties ! whom a look, a glance, 
May sometimes make seem fair by chance ; 
Or curious dress, or artful care, 
Cause to look fairer than they are ! 
Give me the eyes, give me the face, 
To which no art can add a grace ; 
And me the looks, no garb nor dress, 
Can ever make more fair, or less.' " 

It is well known that of all the English writers who have become 
famous Ben Jonson is the most striking illustration of Professor 
Gildersleeve's remark (Introd. to Persius, p. 16) that, "in litera- 
ture as in life, the greatest borrowers are often the richest men." 
Scene after scene in the best plays of Jonson is hardly more than 
a transfusion from the vast store of his multifarious reading. The 
same is often true of his songs, for instance, the ' Ode to Celia ' 
and ' Drink to me only with thine eyes '. The most striking 
example, however, is the ' Still to be neat, still to be dressed ' or 
as it is sometimes called, ' The Sweet Neglect' 

The first to point out the source of this song was the Rev. John 
Upton. In his " Remarks on three plays of Benjamin Jonson, 

regularly mentioned in this connection. It may be that Gifford had in mind 
such lines as these, — 

Be she shewing in her dresse, 
Like a civill Wilderness ; 
That the curious may detect 
Order in a sweet neglect. 

The last of these lines is clearly a reminiscence of Jonson, but, otherwise, the 
poem in which they occur — Herrick calls it " What kind of Mistresse he would 
have " — has nothing whatever in common with the ' Still to be neat'. The 
same may be said of "Art above Nature, to Julia", and " Clothes do but cheat 
and cousen us", the only other pieces capable of being considered in this 
connection at all. In fact, the former represents quite the contrary mood and 
the latter is plainly an echo of Martial XI 104, 7-8, — 

Fascia te tunicaeque obscuraque pallia celant: 
At mihi nulla satis nuda puella iacet. 
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viz. Volpone, or The Fox : Epicoene, or the Silent Woman : and 
The Alchimist", London, Hawkins, 1749, 1 pp. 57-58, Upton says: 
"This song is very happily imitated from the following poem 
which I found at the end of an edition of Petronius : the verses there 
printed are known to the learned by the title of Priapeia Carmina, 
Semper munditias, semper, Basilisca, decores, 

Semper compositas arte decente comas, 
Et comptos semper vultus, unguentaque semper, 

Omnia sollicita compta videre manu, 
Non amo. Neglectim mihi se quae comit arnica 

Se det ; et ornatus simplicitate valet. 
Vincula ne cures capitis discussa soluti, 

Nee ceram in faciem : mel habet ilia suum. 
Fingere se semper, non est confidere amori : 
Quid quod saepe decor, cum prohibetur, adest? 

I write these remarks without the use of a library to consult 
proper books ; otherwise the reader should have my observations 
on some of the passages in this poem, which I consider faulty." 

Several old editions of Petronius contain this epigram but it is 
impossible to say which one of them Upton bad before him. 
None of those available to me contains the text as he quotes it. 
The nearest approach to it (e. g., in the corrupt form, ' Basilisca ' 
for Basilissa) among those I have examined is the text found in 
the variorum Petronius printed at Lyons in 1608, p. 177. How- 
eve that may be, it will be seen by the most casual observer that 
Upton found in these distichs the source of Jonson's inspiration. 

The first edition of Jonson by Peter Whalley appeared in 1756. 2 
No previous edition of the poet's works, so far as I am aware, 
had been supplied with a commentary. In his note on this song 
(Vol. II, p. 420) Whalley says : 

1 1 owe this title to my friend Professor Bright. Afterwards, I examined 
the copy in the British Museum and found that it had been published without 
the author's name. Doubtless, this is the reason why it escaped the attention 
of the writer of the article on Upton in the National Dictionary of Biography. 
It is the earliest and still remains one of the most important contributions to 
the question of Jonson's indebtedness to the Classics. 

9 Reprinted by Stockdale in his issue of the works of Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, London, 181 1. For Whalley and his work see Gifford's Introduction 
(Vol. I, p. 182 ff., of Cunningham's revision of 1875) and the Dictionary of 
Biography, s. v. Whalley had himself intended to issue a revised edition of 
his Jonson. After his death, which occurred in 1791 or 1 792, all the materials 
he had gathered for that purpose were passed over to Gifford by his literary 
executor. 
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" This elegant little madrigal is a very happy imitation of the 
following little Latin poem : 

Semper munditias, semper, Basilissa, decores, 

Semper compositas arte recente comas, 
Et comptos semper cultus, unguentaque semper, 

Omnia sollicita convpta videre manu, 
Non amo. Neglectim mihi se quae comit arnica 

Se det ; et ornatus simplicitate valet. 
Vincula ne cures capitis discussa soluti, 

Nee ceram in faciem : mel habet ilia suum. 
Fingere se semper, non est confidere amori ; 

Quid quod saepe decor, cum prohibetur, adest? 

The learned may find these verses amongst those which are 
printed at the end of the variorum edition of Petronius. Mr. 
Upton imagines there are some passages faulty in this poem: I 
have given it as I find it in the notes of Colomesius on some 
passages of Quintilian, printed in his Opuscula: 1 he tells us, Hi 
versus sic legendi sunt licet alio abeat ingeniosissimus Nicolaus 
Heinsius ad Ovidium, Tom. I, p. 3Q4." 2 

It will be seen that Whalley has added something to the in- 
formation given by Upton and that he had made some attempt 
to examine the question for himself. It is quite evident, however, 
that his ignorance of the editions of Petronius was more extensive 
than he himself was aware of, otherwise, he would hardly have 
said that these verses were to be found ' at the end of the variorum 
edition of Petronius.' There were a number of variorum editions 

1 Pauli Colomesii Opuscula, Paris, Mabre-Cramoisy, 1668, p. 220. Comment- 
ing on Quintilian, II 5, Inustas comas acu comentibus, Colomesius says, — 

Ejusmodi cultum jure improbat Auctor venustissimi hujus Epigrammatis. 
The remainder of his note is quoted by Whalley. It is, perhaps worth ob- 
serving, however, that he did not give the poem exactly as he found it in the 
notes of Colomesius. At all events, in the edition of the Opuscula just men- 
tioned, which is now before me, I find a comma after comit in line 5, and Sedtt 
instead of Se det in line 6. 

* Edition of 1652 ; in this and all succeeding editions of Heinsius' Ovid with 
commentary the epigram and his remarks upon it form a part of his note on 
Ars Amat. Ill 216. It is also quoted by Burmann ad loc. in his variorum edition 
of Ovid, Amsterdam, 1727. Referring to the verse under discussion, Heinsius 
says, — 

Ceterum hue allusit auctor epigrammatis in Catalectis Petronianis, venusti 
sane, sed valde depravati. Adscribam illud, quomodo emendandum censeo. 
The text which follows is marked by two or three drastic emendations which 
have not received the sanction of later scholarship. 
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of Petronius and several of them, including the one by Burmann 
(2nd Ed., Amsterdam, 1743), which at this time was the latest 
and best, did not contain the " Veterum Quorundam Poetarum 
Errones Venerii ", the collection of fugitive pieces in which this 
poem was included. 

So far as I am aware, no further reference to Upton's discovery 
was made until the publication of Gifford's first edition of Jonson 
in 1816. His long note on the "Sweet Neglect", a portion of 
which has already been quoted, reappears without change in the 
revision of Gifford by Cunningham, London, Bickers, 1875, Vol. 
Ill, p. 337-338/ 

Gifford begins his note by quoting Upton's reference. His 
observation that Upton's Priapeia Carmina should be corrected 
to Errones Venerii shows that he must have taken the pains to 
look up the reference in some old edition of Petronius. It is to 
be observed, however, that the text of the Latin verses which he 
subjoins is the same as that which we find in Whalley and that 
the only other place in which Whalley's text was to be found was 
the Opuscula of Colomesius 2 to which Whalley himself refers in 
his note. 

The remainder of Gifford's note so far as it bears upon the 
point with which we are now concerned is as follows : 

" It seems from this that Upton was ignorant of the author of 
these verses. They were written by Jean Bonnefons (Bonnefonius) 
and make part of what he calls his Pancharis. Bonnefons was 
born about the middle of the 16th century at Clermont in Au- 
vergne, where he cultivated Latin poetry with considerable 
success. He affected to imitate Catullus ; there was one, however, 
whom he followed more closely, though ' he made no boast of it'; 
this was Johannes Secundus. Bonnefons died in 1614." 

The important thing here, of course, is the statement that the 
author of Upton's epigram was Bonnefons. The statement is 
positive but I may say at once that it is entirely without founda- 
tion. It is evident that in this particular instance Gifford was 
unfortunately trusting to his memory and was so convinced of 
the accuracy of his impression that verification of it did not 
appear to be necessary. Five minutes with Bonnefons would 
have shown him his mistake. Indeed, his mistake suggests in 

'This was the 2nd edition of Cunningham's revision. The 1st edition 
appeared in 1871. 

8 With the differences mentioned in note 5. 
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itself that in spite of his correction of Upton, he had paid little or 
no attention to the tradition of the poem in the available editions 
ofPetronius. This alone would have been sufficient to dispel 
his illusion regarding its authorship. 

Of course, it is by no means surprising that Gifford or, for that 
matter, any other commentator, should have made a mistake 
of this kind. The very best of memories is, at times, a mis- 
chievous trickster. It is a little surprising, however, to discover 
that from 1816 to 1900, a period of no less than 84 years, Gifford's 
statement was accepted at its face value by every person who had 
occasion to refer to the subject at all. 1 That such could have 
been the case is a tribute to the well earned fame of one who 
viewed even at the long range of nearly a century still looms 
large among the best editors of English classics. It also shows, 
I fear, that no commentary is as interesting to the reader nor as 
frequently tested by him as the writer of it would like to believe. 
One would have expected, however, that in spite of Gifford's note, 
a man as widely read in the classics as the late J. Addington 
Symonds would have recognized this poem at sight and could 
have told where it is now to be found. Nevertheless, in his 
volume on Ben Jonson (English Worthies, ed. by Andrew Lang, 
London, Longmans, 1886), p. 134, he says: 

"Another felicitous translation, this time from the Latin verses of 
a French humanist, Jean Bonnefons, has found a permanent place 
in English anthologies. ' Still to be neat, still to be dressed ' was 
the model for several of Herrick's terse and highly polished 
pieces." Further on, the epigram to Basilissa is again referred 
to by Symonds as the ' elegiacs of Bonnefons.' 

The first one to escape from the spell of Gifford and to 
examine this question for himself was Mr. Percy Simpson. The 
results of his investigation, though not altogether successful, were 
the first and, so far as I know, have been the last, real contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of this subject since the publication of poor 
old Whalley's note in 1756 — the only person concerned with 
the history of this discussion who from that day to this, as it 
happens, has never once been mentioned by name. Mr. Simp- 

1 E. g., Pollard, in his edition of Herrick, London, Lawrence and Bullen, 
1891, Vol. I, p. 265 ; Grosart, in his Brave Translunary Things, London, 1895, 
p. 159; Bullen, in his Lyrics from the Elizabethan Dramatists, London, 1891, 
p. 292, etc. 
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son's communication appeared in Notes and Queries, 9th Ser., VI, 
Sept. 29, 1900, p. 244. The substance of it is as follows : 

"Jonson's well-known lyric ' Still to be neat, still to be drest', 
was suggested by the following mediocre piece of Latinity." Mr. 
Simpson then quotes the Latin epigram, following the text as 
printed in some one of the early editions of Petronius examined 
by him, and goes on to say : 

" The verses first appear in some early editions of the ' Satyri- 
con' of Petronius, and are appended to the genuine fragments of 
that writer. For instance, in the edition of the 'Satyricon', 
'apud Linocerium ', Paris, 1585, they appear in a collection 
headed ' Sequebantur ista, sed sine Petronii titulo ' ; and again in 
a Paris edition of 1587, which states on the title-page, ' Adiecta 
sunt veterum quorundam poetarum carmina non dissimilis argu- 
ment ', the pieces in question are headed ' Veterum Quorundam 
Poetarum Errones Venerii.' Gifford says of the verses quoted, 
' They were written by Jean Bonnefons (Bonnefonius) and make 
part of what he calls his Pancharis.' Mr. A. W. Pollard, com- 
menting on Herrick's charming adaptation of the same piece, also 
refers to the ' Basia' of Bonnefons, a misnomer for ' Pancharis', 
each poem in which is entitled ' Basium ' in late editions. Bonne- 
fons was a native of Clermont in Auvergne, and his collection of 
Latin amatory verse entitled ' Pancharis ' was published at Paris 
in 1587. I have seen only the later edition of Tours, 1592. It 
does not contain the lyric. Neither does the collected edition of 
Bonnefons's verse in Gherus's (i. e., Gruter's) ' Delitiae Poetarum 
Gallorum ', Frankfort, 1609 — an omission which seems to me 
sufficient to discredit Bonnefons's authorship. I should be glad 
to know if there is authority for assigning the piece to him. It is 
evidently included in some MS of Petronius, but the early editions 
which I have cited do not specify it. In the 1592 edition of 
Bonnefons's 'Pancharis', at page 15, is a lyric similar in tone, 
which may have suggested the current attribution ". The verses 
to which Mr. Simpson refers and with which he closes his note 
need not be repeated here. 

This contribution of Mr. Simpson's is only one of a long and 
interesting series which have been appearing from time to time 
in the same journal ever since he and Mr. Herford began work 
on the new edition of Jonson for the Oxford Press. As we shall 
see later, two of Mr. Simpson's conclusions stated in this note 
need to be revised. The epigram to Basilissa is not found in any 
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manuscript of Petronius, and does not appear for the first time in 
the early editions of his works. 

I find no further reference to our subject until four years later. 
This is by Mr. Sidney Lee and appears to have been written be- 
fore he had seen Mr. Simpson's communication in Notes and 
Queries, 1. c. While speaking of Bonnefons in his Introduction 
to the Elizabethan Sonnets, Westminster, 1904, p. 84, n. 1, Mr. 
Lee says : 

" Ben Jonson, who expressed in conversation with Drummond 
great admiration for Bonnefons's poetic capacity as illustrated by 
his Pervigilium Veneris, is stated by Gifford and all succeeding 
editors to have literally translated in his well-known song, ' Still 
to be neat, still to be dressed ', verses by Bonnefons beginning 
' Semper munditias, semper, Basilissa, decores '. But these Latin 
verses, although commonly assigned to Bonnefons by English 
editors, are not to be met with in that poet's works. The alter- 
native attribution of them to Petronius Arbiter by Upton, an early 
editor of Ben Jonson, proves equally misleading. They are 
quoted as a well-known composition without any author's name 
in Nicolaus Heinsius' edition of Ovid, 1652, II 394, 1 and in 
Colomesii Opuscula, 1668, p. 220." 

Mr. Lee has the distinction here of being the first, so far as I 
know, to shake off completely the tradition of Gifford's dictum. 
He is also the first to follow up the two references in Whalley's 
note — one of which (the reference to Heinsius' Ovid) had 
evidently never been looked up even by Whalley himself — and 
to present them in the more exact fashion demanded by modern 
scholarship. In the matter of Petronius, however, he did not meet 
with the success of Mr. Simpson. It also seems only fair to note 
that he is not quite accurate in his statement of Upton's position 
with regard to these verses. They are not " attributed to Petro- 
nius" by Upton: Upton merely says that he " found them at the 
end of an edition of Petronius." 

From the tenor of Mr. Lee's note, I judge that he came to 
Whalley only as a last resort. If he attempted to find Gifford's 
reference in Bonnefons he was, of course, disappointed. That he 
was also unsuccessful in his attempt to trace the vague reference 
in Upton suggests that the copies of Petronius which he consulted 

1 The Heinsius Ovid of 1652 is not available to me, but ought not this refer- 
ence to be '1, 394 ' as stated by Colomesius (and Whalley) ? So far as I know, the 
Ars Amatoria occurs in the 1st volume of all editions of Ovid's collected works. 
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were of comparatively recent date. As I have already observed, 
the epigram to Basilissa is not always to be found even in the 
early editions. In the editions published since 1700 it is very 
rare and confined either to reprints or to such belated echoes of 
17th century scholarship as the Paris edition published under 
the direction of Nisard in 1842. Indeed, as we shall soon be in a 
position to observe, the Errones Venerii have no excuse for 
appearing in any edition of Petronius published since 1759. 

So far as I know, only one other discussion of our subject 
remains to be considered. It is to be found in Dr. Aurelia 
Henry's valuable dissertation, " Epicoene, or the Silent Woman 
by Ben Jonson, edited with Introduction, Notes and Glossary 

, New York, Holt, 1906", (Yale Studies in English, XXXI). 

A discussion of the " Source of the lyric ' Still to be neat ' " will 
be found on p. 55 ff. of her Introduction. Considering the excel- 
lence of her work as a whole it must be confessed that this 
particular discussion is a disappointment. Her treatment of it 
seems to have been somewhat perfunctory and certainly, for one 
who dates her preface from the British Museum the results are 
more meagre and non-committal than they need to have been. 
She begins as follows : 

" In the opening scene of the comedy Clerimont's boy sings a 
lyric of two stanzas, modelled on the mediaeval Latin Lyric, 
Simplex Munditiis, a poem ascribed by Gifford and others to 
Jean Bonnefons ". 

The remainder of Dr. Henry's note simply restates the gist of 
Mr. Simpson's article in Notes and Queries without comment. 
At the end she remarks that " the verses which served Jonson as 
a model are as follows ", and subjoins the text of the epigram as 
given by Gifford. This, as we have already seen, is the text of 
Colomesius. It is marred by some emendations of his, which 
neither received nor deserved the sanction of later criticism. 
Owing, however, to the ill-timed activity of Whalley, it has 
acquired an unmerited prominence in the traditional comment 
on Jonson's song. 

With regard to the sentence which I have quoted from Dr. 
Henry's discussion, it ought to be noted that the Latin poem is 
by no means, ' mediaeval ', and that the famous Horatian phrase 
' Simplex Munditiis ' is not the title of it. In fact, if I may be 
allowed to venture an opinion on the subject of feminine attire, it 
is a far cry from simplex munditiis, from Pyrrha's classic reserve 
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and simplicity in the matter of adornment, to the ' sweet neglect ' 
which our poet commended, doubtless, without effect, to his 
Basil issa. 

As we look back over the history of this discussion it is inter- 
esting and also somewhat surprising to discover that, in spite of 
the length of time it has been going on and the number of people 
who have been attracted by it, two important questions still remain 
unanswered : What has become of the poem mentioned by Upton 
in 1749 since it disappeared from the early editions of Petronius? 
Who, if any, is the author to whom it is to be ascribed? 

The fact that these questions have not been answered a dozen 
times over during the last century and a half is a striking illustra- 
tion of the extent to which the learned public — at least, in England 
and America — has been denying itself the pleasure and profit of 
reading that interesting old collection of poetry which, since Bur- 
mann's day, has been known as the Anthologia Latina. The 
transmission of this collection from antiquity and the publication 
of it in modern times along with other matter not deriving 
originally from the same source have, no doubt, contributed 
somewhat to the long mystification regarding the epigram to 
Basilissa. A word or two, therefore, upon these points will not 
be out of place. 

The Anthologia Latina, 1 as we conclude from rather good 
internal evidence, was compiled and published in Roman Africa, 
probably, at Carthage, during the reign ol the last Vandal kings, 
Thrasimund and Hilderic, 496-530, A. D. The editor is generally 
supposed to have been Luxorius, the most notable poet of that 
time. The work originally consisted of 24 books and the con- 
tents of it were epigrams and various more or less fugitive pieces 
dating from the first five centuries of the Christian Era, although, 
as a matter of course, it was the poets of the 4th and 5th centuries, 
above all, the editor himself and his own immediate friends and 
contemporaries that were most largely represented. 

1 For a more detailed account see, esp., Riese's preface to his second edition 
(1894) of the Anthologia Latina, to be mentioned later, and Teuffel-Schwabe, 
Geschichte der Rbmischen Literatur, Leipzig, 1S90, par. 476, with notes and 
references. Owing to his quite untenable theories, Baehrens' preface (PLM, 
Vol. IV) is far less valuable than Riese's. The section of Schanz's Geschichte 
der Romischen Literatur bearing on this theme has not yet been published 
and Marx's treatment of it is postponed until the appearance of his article on 
Luxorius in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie der Classischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 
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Most of the collection, in so far as it has survived, is found in 
the first 188 pages of the Codex Salmasianus (Paris, 10318). 
This manuscript, which is ascribed to the end of the 7th or the 
beginning of the 8th century, is our best textual authority, in 
some cases, our only authority, for these poems. Unfortunately, 
however, the beginning of it as far as the 6th book of the collec- 
tion has been lost, and from what remains, it is evident that the 
original work had already been more or less confused and 
abridged. The losses, however, sustained by the Salmasianus 
are partially made up from other sources. 

The most important of the sources and, so far as we are con- 
cerned, the only source that needs to be mentioned here, is the 
Codex Vossianus (Q. 86, Leyden), the date of which is set at not 
far from the time of Charlemagne. This manuscript contains a 
considerable number of pieces which also come down from the 
old collection of Luxorius although the intervening textual tradi- 
tion is not the same as that represented by the Codex Salmasianus. 
About 100 of these pieces are not to be found in the Salmasianus. 
The epigram to Basilissa which served as Jonson's model is one 
of that number. It was first published, along with a number of 
others from the same manuscript, by Jos. Scaliger in his Publii 
Virgilii Maronis Appendix, Lyons, Roville, 1572, 1 p. 208. Sub- 
sequent editions of the same book were issued at Leyden in 1595 
and 1617. 

It was also published by Petrus Pithoeus (Pithou) in his "Epi- 
grammata et Poemata Vetera, quorum pleraque nunc primum ex 
antiquis codicibus et lapidibus, alia sparsim antehac errantia, iam 
undecunque collecta emendatiora eduntur," Paris, 1590. A 
second edition of this work appeared at Lyons in 1596 and a 
third at Geneva in 1619. 

Meanwhile, however, our poem, together with its fellows, had 
already passed over from Scaliger to the early editions of Petro- 
nius. Here, a few poems from the Vossianus not published by 
Scaliger were added and the entire group, under the title of 
' Veterum Quorundam Poetarum Errones Venerii ', reappears 
from time to time in later editions of Petronius until the 18th 
century. I have myself examined such of these editions as are 

J I572 is the date of the copy of this edition in the Library of the University 
of Pennsylvania collated for me by my friend Professor Mustard, and the same 
is true of the copy in the British Museum which I myself examined. The date 
as given by Baehrens, Riese and editors generally, is 1573. 
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to be found in the British Museum. Some contain the Errones 
Venerii, others do not. This point, however, had already been 
investigated by Mr. Simpson and as it would have no especial 
bearing upon our discussion as it now stands, I have made no 
effort to secure a complete and accurate record. 1 

The second period in the modern publication of these poems 
began with the well-known Dutch scholar, Peter Burmann (1668- 
1741). The first edition of his Petronius was published at Utrecht 
(Traiecti ad Rhenum), his native town, in 1709, the second, at 
Amsterdam in 1743. The Errones were shut out of both editions 
and, for the time being, were homeless. In his original preface, 
which also appears in the second edition published after his death, 
Burmann explains himself as follows : 

Alterum praeterea, ne quis editionem hanc non integram putet, 
quod moneam, superest: nimirum omissa studio et certo iudicio 
esse omnia ilia carmina quae vulgo Catalecta Petronii a Viris 
doctis appellantur, et quae plerisque editionibus subiecta leguntur. 
Ad hoc duae nos potissimum rationes impulerunt, cum quod 
nullum certum exstet argumentum, quo a Petronio quaedam ex 
illis conscripta esse, probari posset; turn quod nobis consilium 
sit, si aetatem et vires Deus dederit, singulari volumine ilia non 
modo edere, quae publicata sunt, sed ipsa Catalecta Pithoei et 
Scaligeri nova accessione ineditorum epigrammatum et carminum, 
quorum ingentem copiam in scriniis Heinsianis repperi, locuple- 
tare, et omnia ilia in certa capita, ut maiori harum elegantiarum 
studiosis usui esse possint, divisa edere. 

1 The " Paris edition of 1587" mentioned by Mr. Simpson appears to be the 
one printed " apud Mamertum Patissonium ". Our poem is on p. 161 of this 
edition. Cp., also, the edition "cum notis Bourdelotii", Paris, 1677, p. 349. 
The Frelloniana of 1608 has already been referred to above. The text found 
in this edition is reprinted in the edition of M. Hadrianides, Amsterdam, 1669. 
Still other editions of Petronius containing the poem, also, some of the earlier 
scholars who had published emendations are mentioned by Burmann in his 
notes upon it. The most recent appearance of our poem in an edition of 
Petronius, so far as I have observed, is in Petrone, Apulee, Aulu-Gelle, oeuvres 
completes, avec la traduction en francais, publiees sous la direction de M. 
Nisard, Paris, Dubochet, 1842, p. 99. This edition, together with others be- 
longing to the same set, afterwards passed over to the Didots and, I believe, 
is still for sale. 

The poem is not found, for instance, in the earlier edition " apud Mamertum 
Patissonium", Paris, 1577, in Binetus, Poitiers, 1579, Douza, Paris, 1585, or 
Gabbema, Utrecht, 1654. 
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The publication of a collection like the one he describes was 
one of Burmann's pet projects, and he came back to it again and 
again for more than a generation, 1 but owing to the pressure of 
other duties, especially his edition of Vergil, to which the last 
years of his life were entirely devoted, he was never able to 
accomplish it. Some time before his death, however, he had 
passed all the materials over to his nephew and literary legatee, 
' Petrus Burmannus Secundus'. 

The Younger Burmann was also delayed for a number of years, 
first by the pressure of other duties, then, by the many special 
studies connected with the task itself. Finally, however, in 1759, 
ten years after Upton's discovery and three years after Whalley's 
comment upon it, he published at Amsterdam the first volume of 
the long belated collection. The complete title of it is as follows: 

Anthologia Veterum Latinorum Epigrammatum et Poematum. 
Sive Catalecta Poetarum Latinorum in vi libros digesta. ex Mar- 
moribus et monumentis Inscriptionum vetustis, et Codicibus MSS 
eruta. primum a Josepho Scaligero, Petro Pithoeo, Frid. Lin- 
denbrogio, Theod. Jansonio Almeloveenio, Aliisque, colligi 
incepta. Nunc autem ingenti ineditorum accessione locupletata, 
concinniorem in ordinem disposita, et nonnullis Virorum Docto- 
rum Notis excerptis illustrata, cura Petri Burmanni Secundi, qui 
perpetuas Adnotationes adiecit. 

It will be seen from this long-winded title, eminently character- 
istic of that age of bulky variorum editions, that Burmann took 
in odds and ends of Latin verse from the four corners of the 
earth. A goodly portion of his work, however, consisted of such 
remains of that old collection of Luxorius as still survived. All 
the poems, therefore, in the first 188 pages of the Codex Salmasi- 
anus, many of which had never before appeared in print, are to 
be found here. To these, in accordance with the plans enter- 
tained by the elder Burmann more than fifty years before, were 
added the collection from the Codex Vossianus known as the 
Errones Venerii or, as they are often called by the older scholars, 
Catalecta Petroniana or Petronii. Henceforward, the appearance 
of these poems in an edition of Petronius is very rare and — as, 
for example, in the Nisard text — may be looked upon as an 

'E.g., in the preface of his Poetae Latini Minores, Leyden, 1731, and in 
his note on the Epithalam, Honor, et Mariae, 112 (published by his nephew in 
the edition of Claudian appearing at Amsterdam in 1760). 
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anachronism which casts a certain amount of suspicion on the 
scholarship of the editor. 

The reference to the epigram to Basilissa in Burmann is Book 
III, No. 199 (Vol. I, p. 636). It is followed by two other poems, 
one in distichs and one in Phalaecian hendecasyllables, addressed 
to the same girl. 

Burmann's collection, the second volume of which did not 
appear until 1774, was revised by H. Meyer and published again 
at Leipzig in 1835. In this edition the poems are numbered 
continuously. The epigram to Basilissa is No. 971. 

Modern investigation of this collection may be said to have 
begun with Alexander Riese. The first edition of his 'Anthologia 
Latina, sive Poesis Latinae Supplementum, Pars Prior; Carmina 
in codicibus scripta', 2 vols., Leipzig, Teubner, appeared in 1869. 
The second edition, considerably revised and somewhat improved, 
appeared in 1894. The poems in both of these editions are 
numbered consecutively as in Meyer. The epigram to Basilissa 
is No. 458. 

Riese has wisely avoided the modern distribution of the material 
as adopted, for example, by Burmann, and has attempted, by 
preserving the order of poems as found in the manuscripts, etc., 
to give as complete a picture as possible of the old collection of 
Luxorius in its original form. In his preface, however, of 1869, 
he called attention to the fact that Burmann's title of Anthologia 
was his own invention and that it is really a misnomer as well as 
without any traditional authority, for though the old work of Lux- 
orius probably included material from earlier anthologies it was 
nevertheless, a collection, not an anthology in the sense, for 
example, of the Anthologia Palatina. Hence, while Burmann's 
title of Anthologia is still retained and while the poems in the 
Codex Salmasianus and the other remains of the Luxorius collec- 
tion still form the kernel of the work, modern editors have not 
scrupled to make the Anthologia Latina a sort of House of Refuge 
not only for the various waifs and strays of Latin literature but 
also for those groups of poems which are so small that they are in 
danger of being unable to propagate themselves in separate 
editions. For example, the second part of the Anthologia Latina 
containing the invaluable Carmina Epigraphica edited by Buech- 
eler appeared in 1895-1897. To these should be added the 
Anthologiae Latinae Supplementa, one volume of which — Damasi 
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Epigrammata, accedunt Pseudodamasiana, etc., ed. by M. Ihm — 
was published by Teubner in 1895. 

Finally, one other edition of the first part of the Anthologia 
Latina was published by E. Baehrens in Vols. IV and V of his 
Poetae Latini Minores, Teubner, 1885. 1 The book is much 
injured and the preface rendered practically worthless by Baeh- 
rens' utterly unfounded and untenable theories regarding the 
origin, publication, contents and arrangement of the original col- 
lection. The text, too, like many others which were subjected 
to his strenuous and high-handed methods, is woefully scarred 
and mutilated by his inveterate habit of emendation, sometimes 
successful, but often tasteless or inconsidered and oltener still, 
quite unnecessary. For example, in his text of the epigram to 
Basilissa (IV, p. 83, No. 68), a poem of only ten lines, we find no 
less than four drastic emendations for which the only authority 
cited in the critical notes is his own characteristic " scripsi ". He 
also suggests two more emendations as probable and in at least 
one case, adopts the conjecture of an earlier editor (yultus for 
cultus in line 3) where it seems to me that the reading of the 
Vossianus might better be left as it stands. 

The latest text of our poem as printed in Riese's second edition 
of 1894 is as follows. It differs considerably from the earlier text 
of 1869 and the changes, which it seems to me, are not always for 
the better, are largely due to the influence of Baehrens: 

Semper munditias, semper, Basilissa, decores, 

Semper dispositas arte decente comas 
Et comptos semper vultus unguentaque semper, 

Omnia sollicita culta videre manu, 
Non amo ; neglectam, mihi se quae comit arnica, 

Se det: inornata simplicitate valet. 
Vincula nee curet capitis discussa soluti 

Nee decoret faciem : mel habet ilia suum. 
Fingere se semper non est confidere amori. 

Quid, quod saepe decor, cum prohibetur, adest ? 

When Scaliger first published this poem in 1572 he gave it the 
title of "In Munditias ", and this was generally used, if any title 
was used at all, until Riese's time. The title given to it in the 
Vossianus is " Interdum et neglectam formi luci ", the last two 
words of which are evidently corrupt. Riese gives it as " Inter- 

1 A new edition of the Poetae Latini Minores by G. Curcio is now in 
process of publication. 
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dum et neglectam forman placere ", and in his critical note sug- 
gests decere instead of placere. Baehrens has "Interdum et 
neglectam formam valere ". None of these emendations is very 
satisfactory. 

The question of authorship is even more troublesome. It is 
probable that the imperfections of the Codex Vossianus are 
largely if not entirely to blame for this situation. In the original 
collection of Luxorius each piece was evidently accompanied by 
a statement regarding its authorship and for the most part this 
rule is still faithfully adhered to by the Salmasianus. The 
epigrams to Basilissa could hardly have been an exception to 
this rule and if they had come down to us by way of the Salmasi- 
anus we should probably be better informed with regard to their 
authorship than we are now and also be in possession of a better 
text. As I have already had occasion to observe, however, the 
only surviving authority for these poems is the Codex Vossianus 
and, unfortunately, this manuscript was written by an unusually 
stupid and careless scribe and in all but a few unimportant in- 
stances, the names of the authors were omitted. The result is 
not only that the text of the Basilissa group is corrupt and the 
author unknown but that in both questions our only resource is 
conjecture. 

Conjecture as to text has been busy and more or less successful 
since Scaliger's time, and here, of course, one may proceed on 
the basis of a certain modicum of reasonable probability. Conjec- 
ture as to authorship is far less profitable. Indeed, it seems 
utterly futile to guess at the authorship of a nameless poem which 
comes down to us merely as one of a large group, undoubtedly 
by a variety of authors and all equally nameless. It may be ob- 
served, however, that the editor of the Nisard Petronius, Paris, 
1842 — nearly a century after the appearance of the first volume 
of Burmann's Anthologia and at least seven years after Meyer 
had issued his revision of it — includes this and all the rest of the 
Errones Venerii among the "Fragments Po€tiques de P€trone", 
and in his " Notice sur P6trone", p. 5, cheerfully refers to them 
as "Les petites pieces de vers, veritable anthologie latine, qui 
suivent le Satyricon, et qui en faisaient partie quand l'ouvrage 
6tait intact". Doubtless, this opinion was advanced by some of 
the older scholars and he may have derived it from them either 
directly or, which is more likely, by way of his principal book of 
reference, the variorum edition of Petronius published by C. G. 
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Anton in 1781. 1 However that may be, the theory of Petronian 
authorship is so utterly without foundation that I have made no 
effort to follow it up, at least, in this connection. 

Mention might also be made of a theory advanced by Baehrens. 
Baehrens ascribes poems 1 to 73 in his own peculiar arrangement 
of the Anthologia Latina — the epigram to Basilissa is No. 68 — to 
no less a person than Seneca the Philosopher. For his discussion 
of the subject see his PLM, Vol. IV, praefat., p. 33 ff., with 
references. The theory is attractive because it purports to offer 
us something certain in the midst of uncertainty. But as Riese 
remarks in his discussion of it (I, p. 31), — Haec Baehrensius 
non probavit, sed posuit ; charta enim, ut aiunt, patitur omnia. 

The old title of Veterum Quorundam Poetarum Errones 
Venerii is in itself an indication that the early editors of Petronius 
— and Riese has followed their example — were wise enough to 
be uncertain. Indeed, in this as well as in all other questions the 

1 Anton's edition is not available to me. The title of it as given by Engle- 

man is, " ex Recensione Pet. Burraanni passim refacta cum supplementis 

Nodotianis et fragmentis Petronianis. Notas crit. histor. et glossarium 
addidit . Accedunt Petronii fragmenta, Priapeia, etc". 

In his " Notice sur Petrone", p. 5, the editor (Baillard?) of the Nisard text 
says: 

A l'exception d'un certain nombre de lecons differentes, mais toujours 
deduites ou appuyees d'autorites manuscrites, nous avons suivi, pour le texte 
latin, l'excellente edition allemande de Conr. Gottlob Anton (Leipsick, 1 vol. 
01-8°, 1781), que les plus recents traducteurs francais ne paraissent pas avoir 
connue, et qui resume, en y ajoutant de nouvelles lumieres, les commentaires 
de la derniere edition Burmann ". 

From the tenor of this passage one might almost suspect that Baillard knew 
so little of Burmann's Petronius that he supposed it to contain the Errones 
Venerii. 

His translation of the poem itself, however, is by no means bad. As it is 
the only one which I have, so far happened to meet with, I quote it here for 
the benefit of those readers of the Journal who may be interested in the matter : 

Quoi ! toujours en toilette et toujours elegante, 
Toujours tes blonds cheveux boucles coquettement ; 
Toujours fard et pommade, et maint ajustement 
Qu'un art profond combine et pour toi seule invente 
Ah ! je hais tout cela ! je veux une beaute 
Qui brille d'abandon et de simplicite. 
Ses cheveux n'ont point peur du souffle de Zephyre 
Elle offre, au lieu de fard, le miel de son sourire. 
Tes apprdts, tes calculs font injure a l'amour ; 
Et Ton plait d'autant mieux que l'on plait sans atour. 
ri 
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investigator will do well to agree with a once famous humorist 
that " It is better to know a little than to know so much that 
isn't so". 

In default of an author for these three poems, the next point to 
be considered is the possible or probable date of their composi- 
tion. Of course, we may agree with Riese and every one else 
that they cannot be later than the beginning of the 6th century, 
the date of the compilation of Luxorius in which they must have 
appeared. This view is also supported by their character and 
composition. We might be able to find such epigrams as these 
in the Renaissance, but I doubt very much the possibility of find- 
ing them between the 6th century, and the date of the manuscript 
in which these poems are actually found. 

To establish anything more definite in the way of a date is a 
task of unusual difficulty. To begin with, the only evidence 
available is to be found in the poems themselves. Under such 
circumstances, the most valuable evidence would be some specific 
allusion or turn of thought more or less indicative of the writer's 
period. It is impossible to find anything of the sort here. To 
be sure, the sentiments and their expression are all purely pagan. 
From this point of view, there is nothing whatever to indicate 
that Rome was not still in the first or second century of the Em- 
pire. A glance, however, at the epigrams of Ausonius or even 
at those of Luxorius will show that this is not necessarily due to 
anything more than the conservative influence of a great literary 
type and, therefore, cannot be absolutely trusted as a criterion of 
period. 

An appeal to the theme is also fruitless, and for the same rea- 
sons. The theme is characteristic of the New Comedy as well as 
of the Alexandrian Elegy, above all, of the Alexandrian Epigram. 
For example, the theme of our epigram to Basilissa which, to 
quote Jonson's phrase, is the ' Sweet Neglect ', might be termed 
a variation of the thought expanded by Propertius in one of his 
best known elegies (I 2). The theme of Propertius, to quote 
another phrase of Jonson's, is the ' Adulteries of Art ', or, as he 
himself puts it, — 

Nudus Amor formae non amat artificem. 

Neither the theme, 1 however, nor the fact that, despite a defective 

1 Somewhat interesting in this connection because it appears to be a long 
rhetorical amplification by some late writer of our epigram or at least, of the 
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textual tradition, the language and technique are in conformity 
with classical standards, is in itself a proof that our poem belongs 
to a comparatively early period. It is a commonplace of literary 
history that the Alexandrian type of epigram, as in the pieces 
now before us, outlived both the Elegy and the Comedy for 
generations and was echoed and re-echoed with astonishing 
fidelity and success, both in Latin and in Greek, down to the very 
end of antiquity. In fact, among the Romans, the secret of 
writing a good epigram was retained until long after their grasp 
upon every other form of literary art had begun to weaken. 

Our last resort is Basilissa herself. The girl was either a freed- 
woman or belonged in the same rank of life, for, aside from the 
well-known fact that the antique poet regularly addressed his 
amatory verses to women of that class, the name itself is signifi- 
cant. Basilissa is obviously one of those Greek fancy names so 
often given to slave-girls. After manumission, these names were 
often retained as cognomina. Often, too, they were acquired or 
assumed as noms de guerre by hetaerae, mimae, etc., all of whom 
were nominally if not actually libertinae. The extension of such 
names in later times was, of course, encouraged not only by the 
mixture of races but by the levelling down process which was an 
inevitable result of the Imperial regime. To the very end, how- 
theme of it, is an elegy (Burm. Anth., Ill 275 ; Meyer, 262 ; Wernsdorf, PLM, 
III, p. 227 ; Lemaire, PLM, II, pp, 193 and 272; Baehrens, PLM, V, p. 391) 
which, according to Baehrens' note, ad loc, was first published from a manu- 
script now unknown in the second Patisson edition of Petronius, Paris, 1587, 
p. 167. It was afterwards discovered in the Codex Remensis 743, saec. xv, 
which contains along with a few ancient poems a great many others either 
mediaeval or of more recent date. See Ellis, in the Eng. Jour, of Phil. IX, p. 
186 ff. Baehrens thinks that Patisson's manuscript was a good one and is 
perhaps, right in his belief that this poem belongs to late antiquity rather 
than to the Middle Ages. The elegy begins as follows: 

Parce, precor, virgo, toties mihi culta videri 

Meque tuum forma perdere parce tua. 
Parce supervacuo cultu componere membra : 

Augeri studio tam bona forma nequit. 
Ne tibi sit tanto caput et coma pexa labore, 

Et caput hoc bellum est, et coma mixta placet. 
Ne stringant rutilos tibi serica vincla capillos, 

Cum vincant rutilae serica vincla comae. 
Nee tibi multiplicem crines revocentur in orbem, 

Inculti crines absque labore placent, etc. 
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ever, they remained characteristic of the lower classes. Basilissa, 
therefore, whether she was once a girl of flesh and blood — and 
paint — or, like so many of Horace's facile Hellenic damsels of 
syllabled air, a figment of the writer's imagination, possessed 
a name characteristic of the libertinae and, consequently, of 
that echo of the Alexandrian erotic epigram in which she 
appears. 

Strange to say, however, Basilissa as the name of a woman, 
though it may have been common enough in the actual life of 
antiquity, is of very rare occurrence in our surviving record of it. 
Not a single example of this name appears to occur in any of the 
Greek inscriptions so far discovered and the only cases for the 
literature cited by Pape are found in two epitaphs (Anth. Pal. 
VIII, 150 and 154) on friends and relatives by Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus (330-390 A. d.). This, of course, does not include the late 
patristic writers. 

The references for Roman literature and inscriptions will be 
found in the new Thesaurus, s. v. I find no further examples in 
the Roman inscriptions published since 1900. 

The literary references, besides the ones now before us are, — 
Codex Iustin., II 4,37; IV 29, 14; V 12, 14; Venantius Fortunatus, 
Carm.,VIII 3, 35; Martyrologium Hieronymi,ivand iii Id. Mart., 
xi Kal. Dec. (?) and viii Id. Ian. The passages in the Cod. 
Iustin. are decisions handed down to a certain Basilissa, at Nico- 
media, Byzantium and Philippopolis respectively, the first two in 
294 and the third in 293 a. d. Doubtless, the same Basilissa is 
meant in all three cases, otherwise, we must suppose either that 
the name was incredibly common or that the owners of it had 
developed an astonishing taste for litigation at this particular time. 

The same may be said of two references to a Basilissa in the 
Martyrologium Hieron. Under the iv Id. Mart, we read of the 

martyrdom 'In Alexandria Eustasii Presbyteri, Basilissae 

uxoris eius '. Under the iii Id. Mart, which is just below, we also 
read of the martyrdom 'In Nicomedia Eustasii Presbyteri et 
Basilissae uxoris eius'. If this is not a scribal error of a very 
common sort, we are forced to confess that, in addition to their 
taste for litigation, the Basilissae of this time had also developed 
an astonishing fondness for presbyters by the name of Eustasius 
as well as a willingness to suffer with them for the faith. 

Further down in the notice just quoted we have, ' Patyfrigiae, 
item Basilissae, '. 
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One Basilissa was more famous than any of her fellows 
although she herself would be the last to claim that she could be 
more deserving of it than those other humble and yet heroic souls 
that never blenched before fire and steel for the sake of the 
principles they professed. This is Basilissa 1 the wife of Julian, 
the famous patron saint of hospitality. They suffered martyrdom 
together on the viii Kal. Ian. not far from the year 310. Basilissa 
was also canonized and the fact that to this day in Russia, one of 
the most common and characteristic names for a girl is Vasilissa 
speaks eloquently for the endurance of her fame. Of the numer- 
ous references to this Basilissa in the later Church Fathers it is, 
of course, unnecessary to speak. 

Turning back now to the Latin inscriptions, we find no less 
than six in which the name of Basilissa is mentioned. Two are 
Roman (CIL. VI 2, 14043, BASILISSAE L; VI 3, 22457, 
OMIDIA BASILISSA), one is from Corfinium (IX 3237, IULIA 
BASILISSA), one from Cheyssieu (XII 2181, THAEODOTIA 
BASILISSA), one from Iglitz in the old province of Moesia In- 
ferior (III 7501 and 7505.MARCIA BASILISSA), and one from 
Dalmatia (BASILISSAE III 2246). 

Five of these inscriptions may be safely placed somewhere be- 
tween the 3rd and 5th centuries. The remaining one, however 
(CIL. Ill 7501 and 7505), contains the definite date of 145 A. D. 

It will thus be seen that while the most of our testimony points 
to the fact that the name of our light o' love must have been rather 
common among the lower classes at the beginning of the 4th 
century, we have at least one inscription of definite date to show 
that it may have been quite as common at a much earlier period. 
In other words, this name, which was the last scrap of internal 
evidence at our command, is of no more value in determining the 
time at which these epigrams were composed than the questions 
of language, technique, theme and mental attitude which we have 
previously considered. 

It has already been observed that the majority of the pieces 
collected by Luxorius belong to a period comparatively near his 
own. The chances are, therefore, numerically in favor of assuming 

1 See S. Baring Gould, Lives of the Saints, London, Hodges, 1872, January, 
p. 121 ff. ; Venantius Fortunatus, Carm. VIII 3, 25 ff. ; Andradus Medicus, 
Passiones Beatorum Iuliani et Sociorum eius, ' Poetae Latini Aevi Carolini', 
1896, Vol. Ill, p. 90. 
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a late date for the epigram to Basilissa. In that case, the marked 
superiority of the epigram itself — venustum sane, sed valde de- 
pravatum, says Heinsius, who was an excellent judge — in so far, 
would favor the assumption that it was composed during or near 
the latter half of the 4th century. To this period belong Claudian, 
Rutilius Namatianus and Symmachus, the leaders of the last nota- 
ble Pagan renaissance of Roman culture. Indeed, as it was 
during this very period that the Greek poets had again turned 
their attention to the epigram, we might even suppose that our 
poem was originally suggested by some long lost example of the 
type which is still abundantly represented in the 5th book of the 
Anthologia Palatir.a. 

On the other hand, it may be urged with equal propriety that 
the criterion of mere numerical superiority is as uncertain in 
philology as it is in a game of chance, that possibility is not to be 
confounded with probability, much less, with proof, that the very 
fact of Basilissa being such a commonplace name in the 4th 
century in itself suggests that this epigram belongs to an earlier 
date. Until further proof is available, we must, therefore, content 
ourselves with the following statement : 

The Latin poem from which Ben Jonson derived his song, 
' Still to be neat, still to be dressed ', is an echo, more remotely, 
of the Alexandrian erotic epigram, more nearly, of the type 
perfected by Martial. The name of the author has been lost, but 
the date of com position may be placed somewhere between the 2nd 
and the 5th century of our era. At or near the end of the 5th 
century, it doubtless appeared in a large miscellaneous collection 
of verse, in all probability, made by the poet Luxorius and pub- 
lished by him at Carthage. From a later edition of this work and 
by some unknown path upon which the text was more or less 
corrupted and the name of the author omitted, it wandered into 
the Codex Vossianus, Q 86, a manuscript of the 9th century and, 
as it happens, the only one in which it has survived. 

The first appearance of it in print was in Scaliger's P. Virgilii 
Maronis Appendix, published in 1572. Soon afterwards it 
appeared in the editions of Petronius. 

Jonson himself must have seen it either in Scaliger, Pithou's 
collection of 1590, or some edition of Petronius published before 
1609. If it had not been for the deplorable loss of his library by 
fire we might be able not only to examine the particular copy 
which he himself owned and read but also to throw light upon 
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the composition of his song by some of his own marginal notes 
upon the original of it. 

In 1759 the epigram to Basilissa passed into Burmann's Antho- 
logia. The basis of this work and of all subsequent revisions of it 
is the old collection of Luxorius in so far as it has survived. 

Kirby Flower Smith. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



